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Sweet Bay is Bead 





O, glad, sweet Day is dead 
And ’ere she died, 

She kissed the verdant mead 
All daisy-pied. 


I saw her touch with soft, 
White finger-tips, 

The glassy river white 
With mirrored ships. 


I saw her lean her head, 
Upon the breast 

Of yon grey mountain old, 
At noon-tide rest. 


She brought in chaliced flowers 
The nectar sweet 

For butterflies and bees,— 
A banquet meet. 


O, glad, sweet Day lies dead, 
On yon West’s shore. 
What joy or grief she brought, 

She comes no more. 


How quick was she with song 
Of trilling bird! 

Through all the amber air 
God spoke his word. 


W. T. Bond, C. Ss. R. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 


They had met by appointment in Father Casey’s study to discuss 
ways and means for pushing the Knights of Columbus Membership 
Drive. Four excellent young men they were—a lawyer, two doctors, 
and a sales manager—and Father Casey was proud of them. But 
there was no earthly connection between the business in hand and the 
question which, during a lull in the conversation, he suddenly addressed 
to the man of law: 

“Joseph Doyle, why are you a Catholic?” 

Surprised, mystified, by this strange query, Doyle gaped at his 
pastor : 

“Wha—what do you mean, Father?” 

I mean what I say, Joe. You know I’m no lawyer.” 

Bernard Desmond saw his chance. 

“I can tell you in one sentence,” he cried, “why Joe is a Catholic.” 

“Why ?” 

“T knew Joe’s daddy, old man Doyle, and I’m here to tell you that 
the reason why Joe is a Catholic is because he would have got his con- 
founded back broke if he wasn’t.” 

“How about yourself, Bernard,” the lawyer quickly retorted. “Why 
are you a Catholic?” 

“Oh, for the same reason, I suppose,” Bernard laughingly admitted. 
“Tt’s like ‘The Hat Me Father Wore’—it’s the church my father went 
to. I’m a Catholic because I was brought up that way.” 

“Shame on the both of you!” said Father Casey. “I suppose you 
would have lived and died Mormons or Bolsheviki for the same 
reason !”’ 

“Well, Father Tim, when I am asked why I am a Catholic, what 
should I say?” 

“You should say, I am a Catholic because I know and can prove 
that the Catholic religion is the one true religion founded by Jesus 
Christ for the salvation of all men; I am a Catholic because I know and 
can prove that the Catholic Church is the grandest, noblest, most reason- 
able, most beautiful, most merciful and helpful institution on the face 
of the earth. That’s what you should answer when asked why you 
are a Catholic.” 


“Don’t you do it, Joe!” warned the irrepressible Bernard. “The 
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other fellow might call your bluff, and then—Good Night, Nurse!” 

“Do you mean to insinuate,” asked Father Casey, “that these state- 
ments cannot be proved?” 

“Oh, I know they can be proved all right enough—but Joe is not 
the bird to do it.” He glanced at the lawyer and, to parry another 
attack, hastened to add: “Nor neither am I.” 

“Tt takes a man like yourself, Father,” supplemented Doyle, “who 
makes a study of these things.” 

“And don’t you men ever study your holy religion? You study 
every phase of your profession; you study the morbid details of a dirty 
murder or divorce case in the daily papers, you study the latest dance 
wriggle or rag time ditty, and do you never give even one hour in the 
entire year to the study of your religion—the most sublime, most neces- 
sary, and most elevating study in existence?” 

The young men who had been heartily enjoying the repartee began 
to look serious. One of them said: 

“Father, I studied my religion in the Catholic school. I was one 
of the best in the Catechism Class.” 

“And can you remember what you studied in school all through life 
without ever once repeating it? Could you come into the class room 
and make the Catechism examination which the Sister will give to the 
Fourth Grade boys tomorrow morning? Ha, there is nothing like a 
test! Here are some of the questions: ‘What is sanctifying grace?’ 
Come, you are all educated men. Who can answer? Here’s another: 
‘What are the qualities necessary for a good Confession?’ You, Ber- 
nard Desmond, here is an easy one for you: ‘What is a sacrament?’ ” 

“A sacrament is—’ he began bravely and then stalled. His com- 
panions grinned; he grew desperate and plunged forward forgetting 
grammar as well as Catechism: “Confession and Communion is a 
sacrament.” 

“To be sure, Bernard,” persisted Father Casey cruelly, “Confes- 
sion is a sacrament and so is Holy Communion. But what is a sacra- 
ment? That is my question.” 

“Aw, Father Tim, for the love of Mike! Have a heart!” And 
Bernard gave up in despair. 


There was a general laugh at Desmond’s expense, which stopped 
abruptly when the priest said: 


“You fellows are laughing at poor Bernard. Which of you is ready 
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to take his place on the examination stand?” There being no volun- 
teers, he continued: “There is intelligent Catholicity for you! The 
brainiest men in my parish don’t remember even the little they learned 
about their religion as children. And even if you could answer by 
heart every question in the Catechism, just as you did the day you 
were confirmed, that would be only the knowledge of a child; it is not 
worthy of aman. You gentlemen would not be satisfied with a child’s 
knowledge of your profession ; you would not be satisfied with a child’s 
knowledge of politics or finance; aren’t you ashamed to have barely a 
child’s knowledge of the most important business in life—the business 
of serving God and saving your soul!” 

“Well, Father Tim, what do you want us to do? We can’t come to 
Catechism Class with the kids, can we?” 

“No, but you can come to a sermon.” 

“T hear a sermon every Sunday,” said Desmond. 

“At what Mass?” 

“The seven o'clock.” 

“You don’t call that five minutes’ talk at the seven o’clock Mass a 
sermon, do you?” cried Father Casey. “The real sermon is at the 
High Mass. I have looked in vain for your bright familiar faces among 
the worshippers at that Mass—but of course, it would take up a little 
more of your precious time on Sunday morning. Then there is a ser- 
mon every Sunday night. Outside of the Lenten season, when it is 
pretty well attended, I am ashamed to mention the size of the congre- 


gation. There is also a special instruction or conference for the Men’s © 


Society once a month. How often are you present?” 

No one seemed particularly anxious to submit figures. 

“No, you need not come to Catechism Class with the children—men 
have other and better means to keep up and improve their knowledge 
of religion. There are Catholic papers and magazines, for instance. 
Which ones do you take, eh? Every intelligent Catholic should be a 
constant reader of at least one solid Catholic magazine and one solid 
Catholic paper. You read the daily papers. You know that these 
papers are filled to the brim with worldliness and religious indifference, 
with false principles of faith and morality. No wonder that your Cath- 
olicity grows sickly and deformed since you daily assimilate this poison 


and never use the antidote of a solid Catholic publication. The press,” 


he continued, warming to his subject, “is an immense influence for good 
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or for evil. Somebody has said that if St. Paul were alive today, he 
would be the editor of a paper. Catholics in other countries appreciate 
the power of the press. Poor little Belgium, no bigger than a few of 
the counties of this state, had in the neighborhood of a dozen Catholic 
dailies, yet this vast rich country of ours, with its seventeen million 
Catholics, has not even one. And mark you, it is not that we lack 
material for editors, reporters, feature writers, and the rest. We have 
Catholic men in plenty as keen, original, witty, and efficient as any in 
the world.” 

“Then why,” cried one of the young men, “don’t they start a Cath- 
olic daily ?” 

“Because,” replied Father Casey, “they would starve to death. Our 
people do not care enough for their religion to read a Catholic daily. 
Give the demand, and we will have a first class Catholic daily in this 
town tomorrow.” 

“Well, if we are short on Catholic dailies, we have our share of 
Catholic books,” ventured Doyle. 

“Surely we have! But where are they? Moulding on the shelves 
of the book store that you pass every day—lying unopened in the family 
library. You men are mingling with the world. You know how often 
the subject of religion is brought up. You hear questions asked about 
the Church—about Confession, for instance, on holy water, or fasting 
—and when you fail to give an intelligent answer to these questions, 
they say: ‘These Catholics!’ They do a lot of funny things, and they 
don’t know why they do them.’ You hear ugly charges made against 
the Church, and you must slink away in silence because you don’t know 
the answer. There, gentlemen, you will find an answer—clear, concise, 
luminous, convincing. You have no excuse for your ignorance.” And 
he waved his hand towards the many-colored books which lined the 
four walls of his study from floor to ceiling. 

Desmond read aloud a few of the attractive titles. 

“Catholics pay their share of the taxes,” he cried. “Why are not 
these excellent books found in our public libraries?” 

“Because Catholics do not take enough interest in their religion to 
ask for them!” said Father Casey. 

C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 


A prayer, in its simplest definition, is merely a wish turned God- 
ward.—Brooks. 
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IN THE PHILIPPINES 





“MAKING THE MISSION.” 


You remember how St. Alphonsus used to look out over the moun- 
tains of his native land, longing to work for the poor souls scattered 
through their recesses, and almost destitute of all spiritual assistance. 
Like our Divine Redeemer, in whose footsteps he so closely followed, 
“he had compassion on the multitude, because they were distressed and 
lying like sheep that have no shepherd”. For the hundreds of poor 
souls whose misery found an echo in the great heart of St. Alphonsus, 
there are thousands, and perhaps tens of thousands, in the Philippines 
today. Bishop Hendrick (the only American Bishop who occupied the 
See of Cebu) had made thirteen attempts to secure priests from over- 
seas for his populous diocese, when at last he appealed to the sons of 
St. Alphonsus to come to his assistance. The Redemptorists were 
willing enough to labor in such a vast harvest as the Philippines afford, 
but the question arose: would the methods of their holy Founder, which 
proved such a shining success amongst European peoples, have any 
reasonable place of success among a people of another race—a people 
whose temperament, manners, customs differ so much from those of 
Europeans? There were many reasons for answering in the negative. 
Even when the Fathers actually came to the Islands and took charge 
of a parish, while preparing: themselves for the work of the missions, 
it often seemed doubtful to them that the missions could be a success. 
The first attempts, too, were at times anything but heartening. Still 
the Fathers clung to the work, hoping against hope that the missions 
given as St. Alphonsus had conceived them, would yet bring salvation 
to innumerable souls in the far-east, blazing a track of light from. out 
many a valley of sin and death. How far these hopes have been real- 
ized may be judged from a description of the missions as they are 
today, a dozen years after the arrival of the first Fathers in the Philip- 
pines. 

“THE COMING OF THE MISSIONARIES. 


A mission here generally begins by the arrival of two Fathers in 
the district to be evangelized. They arrive by train or motor or driving- 
car or launch, or sailing boat, or on horseback, or even on foot: they 
generally arrive about a week before the mission begins for the grown- 
up people. They give a children’s mission; and when not actually 
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engaged at this, they visit the principal people of the district; they ex- 
plore as far as possible every outlying section of the parish, or barrios 
as they are called; they explain the mission to the people, study the 
situation and finally make out a list of the unfortunate men and women 
(too many here, alas, through various causes) who are living as mar- 
ried without the sanction of the Sacrament of marriage. A few days 
before the end of the children’s mission, two or three more Fathers 
arrive on the scene to assist at the children’s confessions and to lend 
a hand at the other preparatory work. A great deal of the success of 
the mission depends on having its object and methods explained to the 
people in time. The Filipinos are slow to take up a new custom, and 
missions as the Fathers give them are quite new here. Even when a 
native attends some of the sermons and receives Holy Communion, it 
often requires a good exercise of the gentle art of persuasion to make 
him follow out all the exercises. Besides his natural temperament he 
has sometimes the excuse that his clothes are not clean, and he has a 
great repugnance to appear at any gathering if his clothes are not spot- 
less ; or he sometimes excuses himself on the really valid plea of rainy 
weather, or the distance of his home, or that he has no moon, perhaps, 
during mission-time to light him home over a roadless country. Still, 
though some will excuse themselves on these and other grounds, it is 
touching to witness the sacrifices that very many cheerfully make in 
order to follow the mission exercises. Of course the hours of these 
exercises are fixed to suit the people as far as possible. When a mission 
for adults is in full swing, the following is the missionaries’ order of 
the day, and a brief description of it will show them at work: 


THE TOP OF THE MORNING. 


5:30 a. m. to 8 a. m—When the Fathers have finished Mass and 
the devotions prescribed by rule they are variously engaged until 8 
o’clock. One has to preach an instruction. Another hears the confes- 
sions of the sick who are not infrequently brought to church in ham- 
mocks. Yet another Father assists at the marriages of those who had 
been publicly living in sin, and others of course are in their confes- 
sionals. Then, too, Holy Commission has to be given to the people 
whose confessions have been heard and who, nearly all of them, wish 
to receive communion for several days during the mission. To dis- 
tribute Holy Communion requires at first but little time, but as the 
mission advances, sometimes as many as three Fathers are engaged in 
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this very consoling work for twenty minutes or half an hour. In the 
course of one mission last year, 22,000 Communions were distributed, 
which means an average of 730 a day—which means, again, that at the 
beginning considerably less than that number approached the Holy 
Table every morning, but far more than that number as the mission 
advanced. 


8 a. m. to 9 a. m.—Eight o'clock is breakfast hour. At nine the 
Fathers return to the confessional, but often not without a friendly 
tussle with the people. When the missionaries leave the priest’s house 
to return to the church, numbers of people who have been waiting for 
them, pounce upon them, each urging his or her particular reason for 
getting to confession before the others. How gladly the missionary 
would satisfy them all if it were only possible to do so! But he thinks 
of the long lines of men and women waiting at his confessional in the 
church—waiting for hours, and perhaps for days—and he has to steel 
his heart against such pleadings as these: “Pari (Father), I have come 
a very long journey to get to confession and must soon return home” ; 
“Pari, I have left a little child at home and cannot remain long away” ; 
“My companion’s confession has been heard: hear mine that we may 
return together”; “I must go home and give my brother his turn at 
the mission”. And in a sense, the most pathetic of all is this: “Pari, I 
have come a long way down from the mountains to the mission and 
brought a supply of food to remain a few days. Now my little stock 
of food is exhausted and I must go away: and I have not yet been able 
to get to confession”’. 

Of course the Pari sometimes makes an exception for one or the 
other who thus pleads with him; but with a sad heart he has only too 
often to refuse. “The harvest indeed is great but the labourers few.” 

9 a. m. to noon.—From nine to twelve is the longest unbroken run 
of work on the Philippine missions. It is easy to picture the scene 
of this, one of the greatest of all charities—the hearing of confessions 
of throngs of people who are willing to confess, but who can seldem, 
and in some cases practically never, find a priest to hear their confes- 
sions. 

THE LOOKS OF THE PLACE, 


The church is sometimes in good repair: sometimes it shows sad 
signs of rack and ruin. It is roofed with red tiles, or zinc or nipa- 
thatch. The floor is cemented, or tiled, but earthen floors are not infre- 
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quently seen. There are few benches or kneelers, as, according to the 
custom of many churches in Srain, there are no pews. The confes- 
sionals are built open—as open as possible owing to the heat. Around 
them are rows of men and women, the latter sometimes with babies in 
their arms. The poor people have been waiting their turn for many 
an hour. Our Saviour surely looks with infinite mercy and love on 
those whose tired, drawn faces, show how long they have waited an 
opportunity of receiving the sacrament of reconciliation or strength. 

Outside the Church there is an unwonted stir in the pueblo. The 
influx of the people for the mission gives it a new life. The tindahans 
(little shops) have a brisk trade, and many of the houses are thronged 
with visitors. It is the custom here for people who live a long way 
from the church to come and live with their friends in the pueblo for 
a few days during the mission. When they have received Holy Com- 
munion on three or four mornings, and have attended the mission 
exercises a few times, they return home and give someone else an 
opportunity of attending the mission. Outside the church, then, 
friends meet, chat, smoke, laugh and enjoy the unusual stir of the 
place. Inside the church there are people patiently waiting, and there 
is self-accusation, and there are promises of better things and of a 
higher life nearer to God. Over all the tropical sun burns its way 
through the heavens—and yet not over all, for even the blazing sun 
only obeys the will of Him whose providence reaches from end to end 
mightily and disposes all things sweetly, bringing peace from pain, and 
honor from self-humiliation, and bliss without end or limit from the 
selfdenial of a few hours of a life that at its best is only as the brief 
dream of a night. 


How difficult it is here in the Philippines to get priests to help in 
the confessional-work may be judged from one particular instance. 
Although there were five missionaries hearing confession in one mis- 
sion last year, and although the local Cura helped in the work, still the 
people whose confessions had been heard were being constantly re- 
placed by long lines of new-comers. The parish, like so many others 
in the Philippines, lay facing the ocean and backed by almost im- 
passable mountains. To the north along the coast the only priest avail- 
able for help at the mission had himself charge of some 13,000 souls. 
The priest in charge of a large district far to the south was ill. So 
one day the Cura in whose parish the mission was, set off in his motor 
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and drove for two hours and a half or three hours to the chief town of 
the island, hoping to get one or two priests there to help in the work of 
the mission. But, alas, even there no priest was available, and he 
returned in the evening alone. 
(To be continued.) 
T. A. Murpuy, C. Ss. R. 


MY FRIEND’S PHOTO 





Jack Warner and myself went one day to see our friend Billy Brid- 
dle’s new home. Billy’s home had just been put in order and we were 
anxious to see how it was arranged; for Billy was known to have 
genius in this line and everybody used to admire the taste amid a 
graceful profusion of household furniture and home decorations. It 
would take too long to describe in detail every room of the new home 
in the order in which we were conducted through the house by smiling 
Billy and his beaming wife. I will content myself with the display of 
pictures which most of all proved Billy’s artistic taste. 

There was a fine chromo of the Sistine Madonna and underneath: 
the photo of Billy’s eldest son, a priest. Not a bad idea at all: to put 
that son under his heavenly Mother and Queen. The crucifix was evi- 
dent in more than one place; in one room it was flanked by Guido 
Reni’s “Mater Dolorosa” and “Ecce Homo”. In another prominent 
corner was a cross taken from the coffin of Billy’s first wife, and under 
the cross was her picture together with the coffin-plate bearing her 
name, date of birth and death. On the opposite wall was the picture 
of Billy’s second wife; “the real picture” of his first wife, as Billy put 
it, “a grand little woman who knocked into a cocked hat all the bogeys 
about stepmothers that foolish, senseless, uncharitable, and unprin- 
cipled people would put into the minds of unsuspecting children”. 
This second wife of Billy’s was all a mother could be, it was as if a 
metempsychosis had taken place and the heart and soul of the first 
wife had simply taken unto themselves another body. God bless this 
little woman, she is a noble soul, one of those many noble souls that 
people don’t read about in present-day novels. But, my friend, I am 
going off the track; let us come back to the “art-galleries” in Billy’s 
home. 


Of course there were the customary family group, a photo of 
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each of the children, and, talking of photographs, I almost forgot: 
there was the President’s picture decorated with the Stars and Stripes; 
now Billy was not a Democrat, but he revered legitimate authority, no 
matter what party the bearer belonged to. And underneath the Presi- 
dent’s picture was a fine large photo of the second son in the family, 
an officer on one of Uncle Sam’s destroyers, and to either side was a 
boat, one the Destroyer, the other the schoolship where the lad got his 
first marine training. Surely Billy showed taste when he put the priest 
under Our Lady and his “fighting-boy” under the President! Besides 
the photographs in various parts of the home, there were some oil 
paintings portraying scenes from nature like landscapes, flowers and 
fruits, a print of Niagara, the photo of Fire-Company 29 of which 
Billy was Chief, and of course in Billy’s study, various pictures per- 
taining to his college days. But in all the home there was not a single 
“shady” picture, not a single stage or film celebrity that might look 
better with more clothes on; no; the pictures in Billy’s home could be 
looked at by anyone at all, and with profit. 

What struck us emphatically was the oft-recurring photo of the 
“Baby” in the family : there was hardly a room without one; he seemed 
to have been taken in all stages of his existence: “snapped every five 
minutes”. One might think that movie-cameras were just lying in 
ambush behind every chair and table, in every nook and corner, just 
waiting like so many banditti to catch that youngster in a favorable 
moment. “Honest,” said Billy, “if you pieced all the pictures of my 
youngest together, you would have a regular film entitled: The growth 
of Billy Briddle Junior; you can almost see him grow.” 

There was indeed a lesson in all the pictures we saw, and from the 
numerous photos of Billy Junior, one could tell who was the favorite. 
These pictures tell us that in Billy’s home there is room for Religion, 
for Patriotism, for civic worth and real family love and devotion. 
These pictures are an index to Billy’s character and to the worth of his 
family, in a word: these pictures constitute My Friend’s Photo, a 
picture of his soul, his ambitions and love; they tell me what he loves 
and admires, what he likes to think about, what he wishes to be re- 
minded of when he looks at them. 


Take the doctor’s den and that of a lover of literature: you will 
find pictures that pertain to the medical profession, that remind us of 
the lights of literature. The lover of sports has his pictures of the 
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famous “Matty” and other stars of the diamond, or of some fast trot- 
ters, regatta teams, heroes of the gridiron, or of whatever sport par- 
ticularly appeals to him. There are other dens that have pictures “not 
just so edifying”, as my friend Billy would delicately put it. Surely 
people will not decorate their homes with pictures they do not like, or 
which call forth their disgust or criticism; they put up things they like, 
things that their minds are occupied with. In a word, pictures have 
a meaning; do we not ask what this or that picture means? pictures 
speak, and in a man’s home they are an index of himself. Would you 
want to know what kind of man this or that one is, just look at the 
pictures in his home and you have his mental and moral photograph 
just as surely as if a specially invented camera could take a picture of 
his inmost soul. We should remember this and see what sort of self- 
photo the pictures in our homes would give to the observant visitor. 
Paut O. BAwzer, C. Ss. R. 


BEADS AND SHRAPNEL 





The boy in the corner bed of the Base Hospital had been wounded 
in six places with shrapnel; and when the lead had all been taken out 
of him, and he was pronounced to be convalescing nicely, nothing would 
satisfy him but that the nurses should give him the enemy lead and a 
pair of pincers. Before the war he had been apprenticed to a jeweler, 
so he knew how to set about his self-appointed task. He carried it 
out neatly; and fifty-nine little balls were formed of the lead—six of 
them somewhat larger than the rest—-and then pierced and strung to- 
gether. And so the Rosary was made. 

When it was finished, its maker, still weak and suffering, kissed it, 
and sent it to his mother. And when it reached its destination a proud 
mother took it to the village church, where, at her request, the priest 
blessed and indulgenced it. 

And daily now she prays for a blessing for her son and on her 
country—praying upon the balls of lead which had so nearly caused 
the death of her son. What wonder if now and again, her fingers 
stiffen on the lead, even whilst her lips are moving in prayer. 


Sow an act, reap a habit, 
Sow a habit, reap a character. 
Sow a character, reap a destiny. 
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THE OUR FATHER 


THY KINGDOM COME 

God, the Creator of all things, is “the King of kings, the Lord of 
lords” (Apoc. 19-16). He has supreme and perfect dominion over all 
things (Ps. 102-19). We may distinguish four kingdoms of God. In 
the first place, the universe is His kingdom, for he has created all 
things that exist or that have existed. He rules them all by most wise 
physical laws. The whole universe necessarily obeys these laws, called 
also laws of nature, and no created being or power can change or sus- 
pend or interfere with them or possess of itself any authority over 
them, for they are wholly dependent on God alone. During His life 
on earth Jesus Christ proved His divinity by exercising divine powers 
over nature and its laws, or in other words, by performing miracles; 
for by His mere word He cured all diseases, even those naturally incur- 
able, giving sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, speech to the dumb, 
raising the dead to life, satisfying the hunger of thousands of persons 
with a few loaves; by miraculous draughts of fish, by calming storms 
and finally by raising Himself to life, and thereby proving Himself to 
be the well-beloved Son of the heavenly Father. 

In the second place, the Catholic Church is the visible kingdom of 
God on earth. She was founded by Jesus Christ for the salvation of 
mankind, endowed by Him with the requisite government and powers, 
and with the means of saving mankind, and has always been so directed 
and protected by Him, as to conquer all opposition and gain the victory, 
without natural means, over all the efforts, ingenuity and persecutions 
of worldly power and wickedness, and to survive all her enemies. 

Thirdly, the soul of every man in the state of grace is also a King- 
dom of God, for God reigns therein as its sovereign and enables it to 
merit heaven. 

Finally, heaven is the glorious and everlasting kingdom of God, 
where He reigns in all His glory and in infinite happiness with His 
angels and saints, who share His own glory and happiness. 

Behold then, you the adopted children of the heavenly Father, be- 
hold your noble end, your glorious destiny—to share forever the very 
glory and the perfect bliss of God, your heavenly Father. This end, 
this happy destiny will be yours, if you prove yourselves His faithful 
children during the few short years of your life on earth. You are not, 
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as infidels aver, issued from inert matter evolved through successive 
species and finally through the monkey and the “missing link” into a 
being without soul, destined to end in putrefaction and nothingness! 
No, you are the adopted children of God, destined after a short life 
to be admitted into God’s glorious kingdom, to enjoy and share for- 
ever His glory, His own happiness! Appreciate your origin and your 
eternal destiny, and make every exertion to attain it, and, with this 
object in view, often preach to yourself this little sermon: 


I. I COME FROM GOD. 

Where was I a hundred years ago? I was nothing then. The earth 
had already long existed with its inhabitants, its cities, its countries. 
Ages had already passed away since the creation of man, during all 
that time no one but God thought of me. There was no necessity for 
my existence ; the world could get along very well without me. But now 
I exist! I possess an intellect capable of knowledge, a heart formed 
for love, a body endowed with wonderful senses. Who gave me this 
existence? “The Creator of the world” (2 Mach. 7-23). “Thy hands, 
O Lord, have made me and formed me” (Ps. 118-73). God created 
me out of pure, gratuitous love, for He did not need me! From all 
eternity He thought of me and loved me: “I have loved thee with an 
everlasting love” (Jer. 31-3). God created me in preference to innum- 
erable possible beings, and that, too, without any merit or claim on my 
part! He created me in His own image and likeness, placing me among 
His most noble creatures. I depend every moment on Him for my 
existence; were He to withdraw His power from me, I should at once 
relapse into nothingness. His constant preservation of me for so many 
years is equivalent to a constant creation. My heart should overflow 
with gratitude to God for His infinite goodness towards me, and I 
should daily repeat with the royal psalmist: “Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and let all that is within thee bless His holy Name. Bless the 
Lord, O my soul, and forget not all that He hath done for thee” (Ps. 
102-1, 2). | 

II. I BELONG WHOLLY TO GOD. 


For He has given me all that I am and all that I have. God, being 
my Creator, is also my sovereign Lord and Master. He has, there- 
fore, the first and most indisputable claim to my services, to my entire 
submission, to my most profound respect, to my unlimited obedience. 
I belong to Him by the most sacred of titles. All that I am, all that I 
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have, is His gift, for “what hast thou that thou has not received (from 
Him) ?” (1 Cor. 4-7). What should I be, were God to deprive me of 
some of His gifts, for instance, of the use of my sight, or of some other 
sense, or even the use of my reason? God possesses essential dominion 
over me. There was no necessity for my creation or existence; but 
because He has deigned to create me, I necessarily belong to Him. 
God’s dominion over me is supreme; His rights over me take the 
precedence of and are above all other rights. In fact no one can possess 
any right over me, unless God gives it to him. God enjoys absolute 
dominion over me, for He may dispose of me as He pleases, without 
my having any right or reason to object or to be displeased. God’s 
dominion over me is universal, for it extends over my whole being, 
over all I can claim as mine. God’s dominion over me is eternal, for 
it is not confined within the limits of time, but lasts forever. God’s 
dominion over me irresistible, for act as I may, I cannot withdraw 
myself from it; both the good and the wicked are subject to its dis- 
positions both in this life and in the next. 


III. I AM DESTINED FOR GOD. 

He is my last end. He could create me for no other object than 
His glory ; he could give me no other destiny than to procure His glory 
by my faculties, by my actions, for “the Lord hath made all things for 
Himself” (Ps. 16-4). “I am the beginning and the end” (Apoc. 1-8). 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength” (Mat. 22-37). “Thou shalt adore the Lord 
thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve” (Mat. 4-10). Reason itself 
agrees with revelation on this point, for it tells me that nothing but the 
infinite perfections of God can fill the mind and heart of man craving 
with an insatiable desire to know and love. Experience itself teaches 
me that the finite is incapable of satisfying my mind and heart. Crea- 
tures themselves tell me, that I am not made for them, because I am 
far superior to all of them, and that they are too insignificant for me. 
Solomon who had enjoyed all that wealth, power and learning could 
procure, acknowledged that all was but vanity and affliction of spirit 
(Eccles. 1-14). Hence how true is the saying of the Imitation: “Vanity 
of vanities, and all is vanity, except alone to love and serve God”. My 
own heart confirms this truth; it yearns and seeks after perfect happi- 
ness, but this it cannot find in creatures ; it can be satisfied with nothing 
less than the Creator Himself. This is beautifully expressed by St. 
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Augustine in these words: “For Thyself, O Lord, hast Thou made us, 
and our heart is restless until it rests in Thee”. To love and to serve 
God is, therefore, the sum of all my obligations in this world; nothing 
else is required of me. This is also my true greatness, for since I have 
been made in the image and likeness of God Himself, I am too great 
for a less exalted, a less noble end. “What is man that Thou dost 
magnify him, or why dost Thou set Thy heart upon him?” (Job 7-17). 
To love and serve God constitutes my whole happiness both here and 
hereafter. And this happiness is in my power. I am free to choose it 
or to-reject it. If I choose it, God Himself will make me happy both 
in this life and in the next. “All those who go far from Thee (my 
God), shall perish. Thou hast destroyed all those that were disloyal 
to Thee. But it is good for me to adhere to my God. What have I in 
heaven, and besides Thee what do I desire upon the earth? Thou art 
the God of my heart and my portion forever” (Ps. 72-27, 28, 25, 26). 
IV. ALL THINGS. 

Everything on earth, if I rightly use it, can lead me to God. All 
creatures reflect the perfections of God; they are given me, not to be 
my end, but as means for attaining my end. Moreover, whatever may 
happen to me in this world, such as prosperity and adversity, health 
and sickness, joy and suffering, may, if I use it properly, conduce to 
the attainment of my end, of my destiny—everlasting happiness in 
heaven with my heavenly Father and His angels and saints, for “for 
them that love God all things work together unto good” (Rom. 8-28). 

FERREOL GIRARDEY, C. Ss. R. 


A CHILD’S PRAYER 





O dearest Jesus, Child divine 

List to these humble prayers of mine. 
Open your heart that love made bleed,— 
Pour out its flood, this hour of need, 
And cleanse my heart from every stain: 
Then come, My King, and in it reign. 
Who else couid Lord of this heart be 
But Jesus, God made man for me. 


Then hear my prayers, O Jesus dear, 
Forgive, forget my past career; 

And in your own sweet loving way 
Teach me your will to e’er obey. 
Send sorrow, Lord, send bitter care 
Thy love will make all light to bear. 
In all thy loving hand I’ll see 
Shaping my heart for Eternity. 
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ONE KIND WORD 





Shortly before seven o'clock one morning a covered wagon drew up 
before St. Alphonsus Church. A plain coffin was carried up the steps, 
placed on the bier and wheeled up the middle aisle by the undertaker. 
No crowd of mourners followed the corpse—not a soul to do honor or 
shed a tear over the body that lay in the coffin. 

The candles in their sombre sockets burned dimly around the bier. 
A few women and a man who were at the six o'clock mass went to the 
upper church through curiosity to witness what was going to take place. 
The priest with two acolytes came from the sacristy and a low Requiem 
Mass was said for the repose of the unknown soul whose remains lay 
there before the altar. 

The Mass over, the priest vested in cope and stole, stood before the 
coffin and the silence of the big church was broken by the voice of the 
priest reciting in a half-plaintive tone the prayers for the dead: “Libera 
me Domine”. 

The solemn ceremony was over. The undertaker came forward 
and wheeled the coffin down the aisle out to the wagon, which carried 
it to its last resting place. 

On the casket is usually written the name of the dead one, but on 
this coffin of plain wood there was no name, no sign to indicate the 
person, whose body lay within. But wait: there is a mark, a sign on 
the coffin: it is not in letters, but in figures, No. 536: that was all. 

What was the meaning of this? Had she no friends, was she some 
pauper without a father or mother? Did she die in a strange land? 
Had she no history: or worse still, was it perhaps some poor, friendless 
woman whose heart had broken in her struggle with the cruel world ? 

No. 536 had a history. But no one, except the priest, who buried 
her will ever know her name. 

She was a woman of about thirty-two. Bright, endowed by nature 
with a graceful form and beauty. Left to herself at an early age and 
thrown upon the world, she drifted away and wanting in strength of 
character, took a downward course, then a serious crime, which landed 
her in a cell in the great State Prison at Joliet, where her number was 
536. It was here the priest met her on his way to a criminal who was 
to be executed the next day. He saw her and spoke to her and the few 
kind words lit up that pale, emaciated face with joy; her confidence was 
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gained then and there. The story of her life, sinful and sorrowful, 
was told in the sacrament of Confession, in that dismal prison-cell. 

It was the Master’s call for this poor, wandering sheep. It came in 
time for her health was gone, it was ending fast with the dread white 
plague. She was changed now. Peace had come to her and resig- 
nation. 

Word was sent to the Franciscan Monastery not far away to pre- 
pare her. Before leaving I asked her whether she wished to leave any 
message for her relatives or friends. 

“Friends? Relatives? I have no friends, no relatives. I have one 
sister and three step-brothers, but they do not care for me. But you 
have been so good to me. Father, do this favor for me when I am 
dead—say a prayer for my soul, and see that my body be not placed 
in the ‘Potter’s field’ ”. 

The priest moved at this small request, said to her: “I shall do all 
I can for you, poor child. I shall see that your body be buried in con- 
secrated ground; it will be brought to our church in Chicago and over 
your remains the Holy Sacrifice will be offered and the last obsequies 


will be performed”. 
* * 


How many souls might be saved—how many broken hearts healed, 
how many wrecked lives restored by only a few kind words—to quote 
Father Vaughan ‘ 

Would to God I.could show my readers the power of one kind 
word, with the spirit of Christ behind it; would to God I could take 
them into the great penitentiary along the ill-smelling hall, with grated 
cages on either side for men made to the image of God. We would 
hear the guard say: “Don’t go over there, don’t go near that cell. That 
man is a brute; we have him in a strait-jacket most of the time; he will 
swear and curse you.” But don’t mind the guard. That is his busi- 
ness. That is the very cell I want to take you to. I want to show you 
the lowliest of God’s creatures. I want to show you a man who has 
sunk lower than a dog. The man is a brute. The devil is gleaming out 
of his very eyes; his face has grown a ghastly, sickly pallor. Great 
circles are under his eyes. The marks of crime are graven in the lines 
of his forehead. But don’t turn away. I want you to wait; to wait 
until the guard has turned his back; to wait until the guard has gone 
and see the devil die out of that man’s eyes, see that face flush crimson 
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red. I want you to see that man tremble in every fibre; to see his 
stubby criminal hands creep out between the bars and clasp mine like 
a child. I want you to see the tears roll down that hardened face 
when that man knows he has found one who pities a soul that is half 
in hell; one who understands the world with which he has battled; one 
who knows the temptations that assail him every hour. Would to God 
you could lay your head against that grated door and between the 
heart-broken sobs listen to the story that such men never tell to any 
man but a priest; you would understand better what I mean by the 
“power of one kind word”. 
GerorGE THomas, C. Ss. R. 





THE INDISPENSABLE THINGS 





No one asks for a vacation from sleep or from eating; to take a 
vacation from pasttime and pleasure, would hardly enter anyone’s 
mind ; to take a vacation from breathing, would be the height of folly. 
And no wonder because all these things, in due measure, are necessary 
for your life, no matter where you may be. 

But just as necessary for the life of your soul and for your well- 
being and happiness in general, are the soul’s breathing, food and medi- 
cines: daily prayers, sacraments, Holy Mass. 

A happy soul will make you enjoy your vacation doubly. 


LOVELY NIGHT 





Lovely night, so calm, so pure, so holy! 
Now the fierce impassioned day has fled, 
Snow-white clouds float through the heavens slowly, 
Countless stars gleam silently o’er head. 

And the mellow moon is beaming, 

While tired Nature lies a-dreaming. 
Holy Night! sweet thoughts come swiftly thronging, 
As I gaze entranced from star to star! 
Filling my fond heart with speechless longing, 
For my soul’s true home so far, so far. 


Silvery Lamp, so silently e’er burning, 
Near the home where my soul’s Love doth dwell; 
From earth’s beauty my sad heart is turning 
Still to thee with love no tongue can tell. 

Hidden Lord, Thy lamp is burning, 

And my heart for Thee is yearning. 
Restless soul with earthly cares so weary. 
Lift thy heart exultant, cease thy tears, 
Thou shalt one day quit this earth so dreary, 
Thou shalt soar beyond the starry spheres. 

Rev. Timothy Enright, C. Ss. R. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE BRAVE 





A woman appeared at the door of a house, peered up and down the 
street, and espying two boys at play, called out: 

“Johnnie, come home! I want you to run to the store for me!” 

One of the boys immediately rose, put his marbles in his pocket, 
and ran towards the woman. The other stood there and made no move. 

There is nothing strange in this. The voice of that woman was 
mother’s voice to one of the boys, and love for her made him come at 
the sound of that voice. While the other was unmoved by it, because 
love drove him not. Love for mother gave the boy a quick sense to 
recognize his mother’s voice, and put into his blood, as it were, a read- 
iness to do his mother’s bidding. 

There, it seems to me, we have an illustration of the so-called “Gifts 
of the Holy Ghost” of which the Catechism speaks. 


THE SOURCE. 

The foundation of the boy’s readiness was the bond of blood and 
love that bound him to mother. Now, grace produces between the soul 
and God a similar bond, making us children of God—so that, the life- 
blood, if we may so call it—the life-activity of God is shared by us in 
our own small way, and we become in a sense, blood-relations of God. 
This brings us then, into the closest relationship with the three Divine 
Persons, and with the Holy Spirit in particular, who is the common 
love of Father and Son. 

From this arises then, a readiness to yield to the wishes of our 
heavenly Father and to the desires of Our Saviour, as well as an 
instinctive recognition of God’s voice, made known by the inspirations 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Since these inspirations take the form of light for our minds and 
energy for our wills, to correct the blindness and cowardliness resulting 
from sin, there arises in us a certain series of inclinations, which are 
characteristic of a child of God, a child of heaven’s family. As a 
result of them we become responsive to the most delicate voice of 
heaven. 

Following the Sacred Scriptures (Is. XI, 2), theologians and our 
Catechisms generally describe this responsiveness to the inspirations 
of the Holy Ghost under seven characteristic traits or inclinations, 
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which, when they are present in us, form in us a character similar to 
that of Christ Himself. 

There is the spirit of Understanding, of Knowledge, of Wisdom 
and of Counsel: these make the soul’s eye clearer and stronger to 
recognize God’s Will; they make us take God’s own view of things. 
Then there are the gifts of Fear of the Lord, Piety and Fortitude: 
these aid the will and support its weakness and indetermination, making 
it prompt and glad to carry out God’s wishes, especially under diffi- 
culties. 

What results these gifts would produce in us, may be seen by apply- 
ing them to any single truth of our Holy Faith. Take, for instance, 
the truth of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 


THE EYES OF THE SOUL. 

A person, unaided by these gifts of the Holy Spirit, learns from 
his catechism that the Mass is the sacrifice of the Catholic Church, 
which he is obliged to assist at every Sunday. Beyond this vague 
notion, the Mass means nothing to him—consequently, neither does it 
make any appeal to him, and the least excuse—a little drowsiness, even 
—is enough to make him miss the Mass. Let the bell ring—the voice 
of God call—conscience admonish; he feels no impulse to pay heed. 
He is like the “other boy”, whose mother it was not that called. 

But take a man with the gift of Understanding: he sees beneath 
the surface of things, grasps, senses instinctively, the awful, the tremen- 
dous meaning of the Mass. With Cardinal Newman he could say: “To 
me nothing is so consoling, so piercing, so thrilling, so overcoming as 
the Mass, said as it is among us. I could listen to Masses forever, 
and never be tired. It is not a mere form of words. It is a great 
action, the greatest action that can be on earth”. For, such a one real- 
izes that it is the renewal of Calvary, and as he assists before the altar, 
the scene of Good Friday is reenacted before his soul’s vision. 

Of course, his senses protest and strive to make his reason rebel 
against the idea: “It is impossible!” The gift of Knowledge, however, 
makes new light flash upon the soul: it sees how natural, how reason- 
able it is to believe the deep mysteries of this sacrifice. It makes him 
see the nations of all times bending in worship round an altar, and he 
feels that the true Faith alone will not be without its altar and sacrifice; 
he sees, feels, that if in some way the Saviour could at all perpetuate 
the saving deed of Calvary, He would surely choose that means, since 
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He loves us, late children of His, just as dearly as He loved the chil- 
dren of Judea in His earthly career, and hence desires just as ardently 
to be with us. 

At the same time, the gift of Wisdom gives the soul an even deeper 
and more reassuring certainty—an intuition, so to say—of Our Lord’s 
sacrificial presence on the altar. This gift makes the soul rise to heaven, 
to God’s viewpoint—it shows the Saviour with His five blessed wounds, 
constantly interceding for us (Heb. VII, 25) before God’s throne, and 
makes the soul feel the omnipotence of God like a rushing wind. Why 
should not that act, which concerns each of us so closely, why should 
it not be enacted mystically before our eyes, on our altars? 

And thus all difficulties which the senses raise, are swallowed up in 
faith and love—in the same way that a child asks for no proof that its 
father and mother are its very own, but trusts in the silent evidence 
that beams from their eyes and flows like magnetism from their hearts. 

But temptations come. The morning hours are so comfortable in 
bed—or perhaps it is rather warm, or raining a bit—and the call of 
the bell sounds fainter than the call of self-love. Immediately the gift 
of Counsel suggests that it would be foolishness—biting off one’s own 
nose, so to say—to miss Mass on any account, except sheer impossi- 
bility. This gift makes you weigh values so carefully : 


A little sleep gained . . . <A thousand graces lost; 

A little ease gained . . . An invisible touch of Christ’s blessing 
and comforting hand, lost. 

A few moments of time lost. . . . A very treasury of peace and 


happiness, of forgiveness of venial sins, of temporal punishment, of 
helping graces and even temporal blessings gained. Go! go to Mass! 
says this spirit-monitor, the business instinct of the spiritual life. 

At the same time, this gift of Counsel will enable you to see when 
to be absent from Mass would be more pleasing to God than to attend, 
and it will teach you, in such cases, to offer your illness, your attend- 


ance on the sick, and your prayers as a compensation for your presence 
at the Holy Sacrifice. 


THE SINEWS OF THE SOUL. 

Thus these gifts of Understanding, Knowledge, Wisdom and Coun- 
sel make the soul see the beauty and value of things as God sees them. 
If now, the will is weak to follow the light, it will find strength and 
energy in the gifts of Piety, Fortitude and Fear of the Lord. 
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Fortitude will give you a spirit of bravery and courage, which will 
make you all the happier to attend Mass, the more self-sacrifice is 
required by the fulfilment of this duty. It will make you “go over the 
top” of every difficulty: whether it be the indifference of those around 
you, or the unfavorableness of the weather, or tiredness from work, or 
human respect because of the ridicule of those who pride themselves 
on their independence. 

And the gifts of Piety and filial Fear of the Lord will act as a spur 
and incentive to make you go to the Holy Sacrifice, not simply because 
it is a command enjoined under pain of mortal sin and eternal punish- 
ment, but rather, because not to go would be to qualify yourself as an 
undutiful child, a disloyal soldier of Christ, a coward in the eyes of 
those who only really count: God and the angels of heaven and your 
own inner self. Besides, these gifts will give you that spirit of rever- 
ence and childlike fear of offending God—a feeling akin to that which 
makes a child dread no punishment so much as its mother’s tears—a 
feeling which will be your best safeguard against distractions during 
the august Sacrifice. 

Such is the frame of mind and heart which the seven Gifts of the 
Holy Ghost will produce in you. These seven Gifts are received when- 
ever we receive sanctifying grace or an increase of it: in all the Sacra- 
ments, in every Sacrifice of the Mass, in every prayer or good work or 
act of virtue we perform. But, like the faculties of mind and body, 
they are of little use to us, unless we exercise them, give them free 
play in our daily lives. 

If, applied to one truth only, these gifts appear so valuable aids in 
our spiritual progress, must we not set a high value on them, and strive 
by every means in our power to possess them and increase them in our- 
selves? 

Auc. T. ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 


Many of our legislators who hold that the Federal Government 
cannot run the railroads, still think that it can run the schools. The 
fact that they count the human heart a simpler machine than the steam 
engine clearly portrays a muddled mentality that is incapable of run- 
ning either. 


He that will believe only what he can fully comprehend must have 
a very long head or a very short creed.—Colton. 
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THE PRIEST OF GOD 





The great dignity of the priest of God is manifested by the exalted 
nature of his offices. Priests are chosen by God to manage on earth all 
His interests and concerns. “Divine,” says St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
“are the offices confided to priests.” St. Ambrose has called the priestly 
office a divine profession. A priest is a minister destined by God to be 
a public ambassador of the whole Church, to honor Him, and to obtain 
His graces for all the faithful. The entire Church cannot give to God 
as great honor, nor obtain as many graces, as a single priest by cele- 
brating one holy Mass; for the greatest honor that the whole Church 
without priests could give to God would consist in offering to Him in 
sacrifice the lives of all men. But of what value are the lives of all 
men compared with the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, which is a sacrifice of 
infinite value? What are all men before God but a little dust? They 
are as a mere nothing in His sight. All nations are before Him as if 
they had no existence at all. By a single Mass, however, the priest 
gives greater honor to God than all angels and saints, together with the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, could ever give Him, for their worship cannot 
be of infinite value, like that of the priest when celebrating Holy Mass. 

The dignity of the priest is clear also from the power which he 
has over the real and the mystical body of the Saviour. With regard 
to the power of the priests over the real body of Jesus Christ, it is of 
faith that when they pronounce the words of consecration the Incar- 
nate Word has obliged Himself to come into their hands under the 
sacramental species. In obedience to the word of His priests God 
Himself descends to the altar; He comes wherever they call Him and 
as often as they call Him, and places Himself unreservedly in their 
hands. He remains entirely at their disposal: they move Him as they 
please, from one place to another; they may, if they wish, shut Him 
up in the tabernacle or expose Him on the altar; they may, when they 
choose, partake of His sacred flesh, and give Him for the food of 
others. 

With regard to the mystic body of Christ—the faithful—the priest 
has the power of the keys, or in other words, the power of delivering 
sinners from hell and opening to them the gates of Paradise. And God 
Himself is obliged to abide by the judgments of His priests and either 
grant pardon or not, according as they grant or refuse absolution, pro- 
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vided the penitent is capable of receiving it. Were the Redeemer to 
descend into a church and enter a confessional to administer the sacra- 
ment of penance, and a priest occupy another confessional, and both 
pronounce over their respective penitents the words of absolution, the 
penitents of each would be equally absolved. 

Thus the dignity of the priest transcends that of all temporal rulers, 
of angels, and in a certain sense that of the Blessed Virgin herself, for 
to them is given a power which even the Blessed Mother did not re 
ceive. And hence we can concur in the words of St. Ignatius the 
Martyr when he says: “The apex of dignities is the priesthood”. 

St. ALPHONSUS LiGuORI. 


THE FAITH OF A CHILD 





In the life of St. Jane Frances de Chantal we read a very beautiful 
story, illustrative of her knowledge of the faith even as a child and of 
her love for it. 


She was only a child of ten years when one day a relative of hers, 
who had given up his religion, came on a visit to the home. The man 
began to ply her with questions about her religion and tried to sow in 
her heart the seeds of unbelief. 

“See Frances,” he said to her, “it is foolish to believe in the Bl. 
Sacrament—Our Lord can’t be there.” 

But little Frances was not the least bit shaken; she said very seri- 
ously : 

“You say He can’t be there—you a man; but He Himself says of 
the Bl. Sacrament: ‘This is my body,’ and He is God. This must be 
true—for God cannot lie.” 

“Frances,” continued the miserable man, who pitted his worldly 
wisdom against the faith of a child, “Frances, if you give up that 
foolish belief you can have this golden ring; take it—see how beautiful 
it is!” 

She did take it but with holy zeal she threw it into the fire and 
said: ““There—that is the way those, who give up their faith and die 
in apostacy, will burn in hell!” 

Does your child know her faith like St. Jane? Does she love it like 
St. Jane Frances? 
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FOUR LOVES AND A LIFE 





CHAPTER VI: BEHIND THE LINES. 


When Ted and Tom were carried below decks on the destroyer 
they found themselves in the sick-bay of the ship. Here they were 
quickly stripped of their uniforms and a warm drink administered to 
them. With the stimulant still tingling through their veins they were 
swathed in blankets and snugly deposited in a bunk. Wearied after 
the long struggle against wind and tide, they were just lapsing into the 
blissful unconsciousness of deep slumber when an officer approached 
them. 

“Boys,” said he, “I thought you would like to know the condition 
of the man you risked so much to save. Examination shows that he is 
badly bruised and two ribs are broken. But there is no doubt of his 
ultimate recovery. He is conscious now and has been told what you 
did for him. He is just brimful of gratitude and requested that we tell 
you how thankful he is to the two brave enemies.” 

“Aw, it was nothing at all!” said Tom drowsily. “Give Fritz our 
best regards, and tell him to keep away from submarines in future.”’ 

“Yes,” agreed Ted, “we enjoyed the swim, only the water was a 
little cold. Tell Heinie to forget it.” 

“Very well!” remarked the officer; “but I cannot help telling you 
boys that I think you a credit to the army.” | 

“For the love of Mike, have a heart!” said Tom; “any boy in the 
Eighth Engineers would have done the same thing. We happened to 
be nearest the rail, that’s all. So no bouquets are due.” 

“You said it, Tom!” said Ted. Then he added maliciously: “We 
wouldn’t have had a chance to save the German, if it had not been 
for the brave men of the destroyers. You sailors are simply wonder- 
ful, the way you accounted for those subs was magnificent. I’m going 
to write to President Wilson and tell him I think the Navy in general 
and the officers and crew of this destroyer in particular are a credit to 
the country.” 

The officer smiled. 


, 


“I see the point, boys,” said he: “Americans are all alike, they try 
to do their duty and then keep quiet about it. No hero stuff for you, 
eh? That’s the way to feel.” Then he turned to go. “Now go to 
sleep, like good boys!” he added as a parting shot. 
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“Tuck me in my little bed!” hummed Ted happily. And in a 
moment both boys, by their heavy breathing, told that they were sound 
asleep. 


For several hours they slept the sleep of exhaustion. Meanwhile 
the destroyer resumed her position in the convoy and flashed the news 
to the other ships that the two Engineers and their injured prisoner 
had been rescued. Then swiftly and steadily the fleet of transports 


and guardian vessels steamed towards France. Land was sighted early 
in the afternoon, but Ted and Tom slept all unheeding of the foreign 


shores they were swiftly approaching. The sun was nearing the hozi- 
zon, when they were awakened by the rattling of chains and an un- 
wonted bustle on the desk above them. 

“Hey, Tom!” exclaimed Ted, “I wonder what’s doin’.” 

“More subs, maybe!” hazarded Tom. 

Their doubts were settled by a sailor who appeared laden with their 
uniforms which had been dried in the engine room, together with shoes, 
jackets, and hats. 

“Hey! you fellows, come out of the hay!” he said cheerily. “It’s 
almost time to go ashore.” 

“What?” exclaimed Tom leaping out of the berth, “are we in 
France?” 

“Sure thing!” grinned the sailor; “we dock in ten minutes. You 
fellows have just time to get into your duds and swallow something 
to eat before you go ashore.” 

“Hurray!” shouted Ted ; “watch me do the quick changing act,” and 
suiting the action to the word he was arrayed in his uniform in a thrice, 
though not a whit more quickly than his friend Tom. 

“Now!” said Tom, “you can lead us to the eats, buddy!” 

“That salt water swim sure gave me some appetite,” said Ted. 

A substantial meal was soon set before the comrades who devoured 
it with rapidity and avidity. They were disposing of the last morsels 
when a boatswain hailed them from a companionway. 

“Hey, buddies!” he shouted, “come up on deck! Orders from the 
bridge for you!” 

Tom and Ted went on deck and were led to the officer commanding. 
They found him gazing at the crew who were busily engaged in mak- 
ing things snug on deck. The destroyer had been already anchored. 
In a few short words he informed the lads that their transport was. 
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anchored but a short distance away, and that the work of landing the 
troops had already been begun. He ordered them aboard a launch 
which had been dropped from the side of the destroyer and bade them 
report to their commanding officer as soon as possible. Then after 
inquiring as to how they felt and being assured that their spirits were 
undampened by their plunge in the ocean, he shook hands with them 
and bade them farewell. 

The chums Tom and Ted scrambled down a rope ladder into the 
waiting launch and were whisked ashore. At the dock the petty officer 
commanding the launch bade them goodbye and the chums found them- 
selves alone on the shores of historic France. 

As they stood in the gathering twilight, Ted took off his overseas 
cap and with a mock heroic bow exclaimed: “Lafayette, we are here. 
Allow me to introduce Tom Doyle and Ted Collum, two Engineers who 
have come to win the war.” 

“You said it!” laughed Tom. “Lafayette, we are here, but where 
do we go from here, that’s the question !” 

“Aw, go ask a cop!” said Ted; “you don’t seem to realize we're in 
France.” 

“In mud, you mean!” responded Tom, with difficulty extricating a 
foot from a hole into which he had inadvertently plunged it. “Of 
Jersey mud I’ve heard a lot, and at Camp Merritt it was sure knee deep; 
but here in France it’s breast deep. Maybe that’s why the officer in 
the launch said we landed at Brest.” 

“Well, anyway, we’re here. The question is where is our com- 
pany?” 

“As you so wisely advised, I’m going to ask a cop. If I’m not much 
mistaken here comes one of the military police now.” 

Tom’s surmise proved correct. The khaki-clad man with the band 
on his arm marked “M. P.” approached and addressed them. 

“Say!” he inquired, “to what outfit do you two birds belong? And 
what are you doing here?” 

“Eighth Engineers is our outfit!” responded Ted. 


“And what we are doing here,” chimed in Tom, “is a puzzle, walk- 
ing or swimming its hard to tell, in mud like this. At any rate, we’ve 
just landed from a destreyer and are looking for our outfit.” 

The military policeman smiled: “So you think this mud is bad, 
eh?” said he. “Just wait till you get to the trenches. Your outfit is 
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landing about a hundred yards down the line. If you hurry you'll be 
there for roll call.” 

“Much obliged, old man!” chorused the chums. And they set out 
in the direction indicated by their guide. 

In a short time they met a Major of Engineers who was busily 
engaged in checking off the boats laden with soldiers as they arrived. 
They saluted and reported themselves present for duty. The major 
returned the salute and as he recognized them, said curtly: “So you’re 
back again, eh? You boys had luck on your side! How is your 
prisoner ?” 

“Prisoner?” queried Tom puzzledly. 

“Yes, the German you rescued!” said the major. 

“Gee!” ejaculated Ted, “we forgot all about him in the excitement 
of landing; but the surgeon said he’d be sound as a dollar in a short 
time.” 

“Well, you’re the first Engineers who ever took a prisoner at sea!” 
said the officer. “But both of you deserve to be court martialled for 
acting without orders.” However there was a smile twinkling in his 
eye as he uttered this last sentence. 


Ted and Tom said never a word, but they winked gravely at each 
other. 


“You may go now!” said the officer; “you will find your company 
near by.” 

The comrades saluted and withdrew. With little difficulty they 
found their Company which was just assembling for roll call. It was 
nearly dark now and they were almost unnoticed as they took their 
place in the ranks. But the First Sergeant received a shock, when, as 
he called the names “Cullom’’—*Doyle” both answered “Here”. 

“Say!” said the Sergeant coming close to them, “how did you fel- 
lows get here.” 

“Landed from the destroyer which picked us up!’ answered Tom 
coolly. “Say, Sarge,” he added, “you didn’t think we swam the whole 
distance, and beat you to it, did you?” 

There was a loud laugh at this sally, in which none joined more 
heartily than the Sergeant. Roll Call was soon finished and the Com- 
pany marched to the quarters assigned them. A night’s rest was fol- 
lowed by the usual morning inspection and drills. The port at which 
the Engineers had disembarked was still in an uncompleted state, so 
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far as military accommodations were concerned. Near the docks were 
long lines of warehouses with barracks adjoining. But Yankee indus- 
try was fast transforming the French seaport town into what was soon 
to be the admiration of the Allied armies—a base of supplies which 
would be not only a mere landing place for the coming millions of 
Pershing’s Crusaders, but which would serve as a center from which 
would go forth the food to strengthen and the munitions to arm the 
men, who were to show the world what America can do, when her 
righteous anger has been once aroused. 

The Eighth Engineers tarried not at all in Brest. The day after 
their landing they were hurried aboard cars intended not for men but 
animals, and were borne across the smiling fields of Southern France 
towards the devastated war zone in the North. Engineers, trained 
Engineers, the pathfinders of the Infantry were badly needed at the 
front, and every man in the Eighth realized that ere long they would 
receive their baptism of fire. Consequently though hardships abounded 
on the long ride in the narrow, stuffy, uncomfortable cars, not a single 
man murmured; but the journey was lightened by laughter and song, 
as though these gallant lads were bound for some gay picnic, and not 
for the inferno of shot and shell to which the pigmy French locomo- 
tive, at which they mocked and jeered, was quickly bearing them. 


It was night when they reached their journey’s end. In silence they 
alighted from the train. ‘In silence they marched to the rude barracks 
behind the little French village which had marked their departure from 
the train. -Orders from the officers had insured this silence for they 
were not far removed from the scene of fighting, and it was no un- 
common thing for German aviators to fly over arriving troops and drop 
among them a hail of deadly bombs. However no attack was made on 
the marching men, and the only sign vouchsafed them of their prox- 
imity to the front, was a distant ruddy glare and a dull thunderous 
rumble from heavy guns, which told that out in No Man’s Land men 
were fighting and dying in Titanic struggles, whilst all the world, with 
bated breath, watched the grim drama of relentless war. 


Ted and Tom woke next morning to a life of busy activity which 
was to continue for some six weeks to come. In the camp behind the 
lines to which they were assigned, together with the rest of the Eighth 
Engineers, everything had been arranged to conform as far as possible 
with the conditions of actual warfare. The Engineers were forced in 
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the course of daily routine to study the science of battle as though they 
were actually engaged in the fray. No contingency which might pos- 
sibly arise was neglected in their training. This training added to what 
they had already learned in Leavenworth, soon rendered them adepts 
in their branch of the service, and they sighed for the day when they 
might put their knowledge to use against the foe. From time to time 
they received news from their comrades who were already in the 
struggle and from these tales they knew that Columbia’s sons were 
proving a match for the Germans in daring and in skill. Nor were 
tests lacking to try their own courage. Ever and anon a hostile aero- 
plane would flit over the camp dropping bombs or flying low and deliv- 
ering a volley of machine gun bullets. Casualties however were few 
and the anti-air craft guns soon taught these aerial cruisers to keep 
their distance. 


As soon as the transports had steamed into Brest the cable had 
flashed the news to New York. At once from the Army Post Office 
where they were held, postals written by the men before their depar- 
ture were forwarded to the relatives and friends of the men. These 
cards bore only a single sentence: “I have arrived safely in France,” 
and were-signed by the soldier who had written them. Thus it hap- 
pened that the day after the arrival of the comrades in France their 
dear ones in Pennsylvania were reading of their arrival overseas. For 
the first few days after their assignment to the camp behind the lines, 
the boys were too busy to write, but at the earliest possible moment, 
Ted and Tom both despatched lengthy letters home, telling as much of 
themselves as the stringent censorship regulations would permit. It 
was some weeks before the official red tape was unwound and these 
letters released and sent across the sea to the homeland. 

Meanwhile, one dark night, the Company to which Ted and Tom 
belonged was ordered to march. In silence they donned their steel 
helmets, shouldered their kits and set out. As they marched to the 
railroad, no sound save the plashing of their feet in the sodden mire 
was heard. Noiselessly they boarded the train and were borne away— 
away to the fray—away to where death lurked at every step. Before 
the departure Tom had paid a fleeting visit to Chaplain Fink, and 
kneeling at his feet had poured forth his soul in contrite confession and 
had received through God’s minister the pardon of his God. At the 
end of the confession Father Fink had leaned towards him and said: 
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“Tom, I have good news for you!” 

“There can be only one kind of good news for us at present,” said 
Tom; “Father, are you going with us?” 

“Right you are!” replied the priest; “(Company N is to be the first 
to fight and I feel I must share the danger with my boys. I have been 
granted permission to go with you to the trenches.” 

“T feel better, then,” said Tom; “I was wondering how I would act 
under fire, but I have no doubt now.” 

“T never had a doubt about you, my boy,” said the priest ; “a soldier 
who is as true to God and to the memory of those he left behind, as 
you have shown yourself to be, will certainly do his duty to his 
country.” 

“Thanks, Father!” said Tom, “but I’ll see you later. We leave 
shortly.” 

As the train sped through the night the officers in command de- 
voutly hoped they were unobserved. But not so. They had gone about 
twenty miles when the droning hum of a motor was heard overhead. 
Then came intermittent flashes of a searchlight which told that an 
enemy in the air was seeking to find the position of the speeding train 
without exposing himself too much to hostile guns. Most of the men 
were calmly sleeping crouched in what scant comfort the hard floors 
of the cars could afford; but watchful sentinels in the roof of the cars 
and the anxious group of officers on the platforms of the one coach 
the train boasted, watched with eager eyes, that strove to pierce the 
Stygian darkness, for the first hostile move from the aerial enemy. 
They had not long to wait. A flash followed by a dull roar beside the 
train told that a bomb had burst in close proximity, but that the airship 
was too high to make true the aim. The engineer ahead crowded on 
every ounce of steam ; the train swayed and rumbled on towards its goal, 
only a few miles away. The men roused to wakefulness by the crash 
of the bomb, sat crowded in the cars. The hum of the engine told the 
watches below of the movements of the plane above. The daring 


aviator circled, swooped and dived directly over the train. The rifles 
of the guards cracked, but on he sped, flying low directly over the 
train. As he reached the forward cars, he let go first one, then an- 
other bomb, in quick succession. There was a muffled roar—the sound 
of a boiler exploding, and in a minute men and cars were piled in a 
heap of agonized wreckage beside the track. 
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Tom found himself, after a moment of dazed semi-consciousness, 
lying about fifty feet from the track whither the impact of the explo- 
sion and the derailing of his car had flung him. He felt of his body to 
make sure he was unhurt, and then searched anxiously in the glare of 
the burning cars for his friend Ted. The latter was nowhere to be 
seen. Groans filled the air, the hiss of steam from the wrecked loco- 
motive sounded above the cries of the injured, ever and anon a crash 
told of exploding ammunition which added to the danger and con- 
fusion. But cool in the midst of all the horror, the officers were direct- 
ing the fire of a machine gun, and a hastily mustered group of riflemen 
who finally made the air too dangerous for the lurking enemy machine, 
which finally soared away into the darkness. Meanwhile Tom Doyle, 
sadly bruised and shaken, but otherwise uninjured, ran towards the 
burning wreck. As he passed a group of three bodies from which the 
life had departed, he peered at them in anguished dread—friends they 
were—all of them had made part of a laughing group at mess that 
evening but Ted was not there. In the distance he saw Father Fink 
kneeling beside a shattered form and realized that the good priest was 
smoothing the path for a soul into eternity. Tom silently thanked God 
for his own safety and breathed a fervent prayer for Ted. Suddenly 
he came upon a mass of twisted, tangled wreckage. On top of the heap 
he beheld a car door marked with a number which told him that it 
was part of the car in which he and Ted had begun the trip which had 
ended so sadly. 


He lifted the door by dint of strength which agony made almost 
superhuman. Beneath it, he glimpsed a shock of brown curly hair, 
then the forehead and eyes of Ted. The brow was disfigured by a 
long gash from which dark blood was slowly oozing. Across the chest 
of his chum lay a mass of splintered beams and twisted iron. Tom 
pulled and tugged and wrenched in agonized helplessness, he could not 
move the wreckage. A blast of withering heat, a cloud of smoke which 
make him choke and gasp, told him the wind was driving the fire of 
the burning train close to him. Close at hand lay a part of a broken 
rail. Using this as a lever he placed it beneath the wreckage which 
pinned down his unconscious friend. Exerting every ounce of strength 
he threw himself against the lever. His muscles strained, his veins 
standing out like whipcords, he made one last, straining, convulsive 
effort. The wreckage moved, was pushed aside, and the body of Ted 
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in his torn bedraggled uniform was quickly clasped in the arms of his 
friend, and borne far from the danger of fire and from explosions of 
the ammunition, which made of the place an inferno of hissing shells 
and whistling bullets. 

Such was that night of dread in France. Does a benign Providence 
warn us when loved ones are in danger? Who can tell? Be that as it 
may, for some unaccountable reason, neither Rose Lane nor the mother 
of Tom Doyle could rest that night. With the card telling her: “I 
have arrived safely in France,” clasped in one hand and her Rosary in 
the other, the gray haired mother prayed for her boy. And with a 
similar card beside the photograph of him to whom she had given her 
heart, with a taper burning before the image of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, a gentle, fair faced girl whispered ovér and over again: ‘Sweet 
Heart of Jesus have mercy on him’. And he for whom the prayers 
were uttered, he who had penned the cards, knelt in a field, in the damp 
dark night in France. Beside him lay a bruised and battered form, 
pale and senseless, in which no sign of life appeared. And as he knelt 
beside the form of his friend tears, bitter tears of grief, poured from 
the eyes of Tom Doyle and rained down upon the pale icy features of 
Ted, his true hearted friend. 

(To be continued.) 
Joun R. MEtvin, C. Ss. R. 


Nothing is improved by anger, unless it be the arch of a cat’s back. 
A man with his back up is spoiling his figure. People look none the 
handsomer for being red in the face. It takes a great deal out of a 
man to get into a towering rage; it is almost as unhealthy as having a 
fit, and time has been when men have actually choked themselves with 
passion and died on the spot. Whatever wrong I suffer, it cannot do 
me half as much hurt as being angry about it; for passion shortens life 
and poisons peace.—Spurgeon. 


In all the affairs of life, social as well as political, courtesies of a 
small and trivial character are the ones which strike deepest to the 
grateful and appreciating heart—Henry Clay. 


If you would not have affliction visit you twice, listen at once to 
what it teaches.—James Burgh. 


SUES mate 
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Catholic Anecdotes Samat 


THE TRACE OF HIS HAND 











Among the great philosophers of Scottish name we must always 
reckon—Beattie. This learned man had a boy, and when the little 
fellow was between five and six years of age,—in fact just arriving 
at the age of reason—his father was anxious to instruct him in religion 
and bring before his opening mind, the fact of the existence of God. 
He had recourse to a clever expedient to bring home to the child’s 
mind this truth on which all happiness is based. 

He went to the little fellow’s garden and sowed some mustard and 
cress seed there, and so disposed of it, that it should, when grown up, 
exhibit the three initial letters of the child’s name. The Philosopher 
tells the result himself. 

“Then days after, the child came running to me and told me that 
his name had grown in the garden. I smiled at these words and pre- 
tended to attach no importance to them. But he insisted on dragging 
me out to the garden to see what had happened. 

“Yes,” said I, on coming to the garden, ‘I see well enough that it is 
so; but, there is nothing wonderful in this—it’s a mere accident.” 
And then I walked away. But the boy ran after me and walking by 
my side said very seriously: “That can’t be an accident, papa; some 
one must have put the seed there on purpose to make it grow that 
way !” 

“You think, then,” said I to him, “that what here appears as regu- 
lar as the letters of your name, cannot be produced by chance?” 

“Yes,” said the little fellow firmly, “I do think so!” 


“Well then,” I continued, “look at yourself; consider your hands 
and fingers, your legs and feet, and all your members, and do they 
not seem to you regular in their appearance and useful in their ser- 
vice?” 

“Surely they do!” he answered. 

“Can they be the result of chance?” I questioned further. 

“No,” he replied, “that cannot be; someone must have made them.” 

“And who is that someone?” I asked him. 

He replied that he did not know. I then made known to him the 
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name of the great Being who made all the world, and I gave the boy 
all the instruction regarding God’s nature, which was suitable to his 
age. The lesson struck him so profoundly that he has never forgotten 
either it or the circumstances that was the occasion of it. 


NO PLACE FOR THE SELFISH 





“T will not give away my perfume,” said the rosebud, holding its pink 
petals tightly wrapped in their tiny green case. The other roses 
bloomed, but the selfish bud withered away. 

“No, no,” said a little bird, “I don’t want to sing.” But when his 
brother soared aloft on joyful wings and sang with all his might, the 
little bird looked sorry and ashamed. 

“Tf I give away all my wavelets I shall not have enough for myself,” 
said the brook; and it kept all its waters in a shallow place where it 
formed a filthy pool. 

A boy who loved a fresh, wideawake rose, a singing bird and a leap- 
ing brooklet, thought on these things and said: “If I would be loved I 
must share with others all that I have.” 


IN A NOBLER CAUSE 





Bartholomew of the martyrs, the saintly Bishop of Braga in . . 
was making a visitation of his diocese. He was riding from one town 
to another on horseback, in company with a few ecclesiastics, when 
suddenly a storm came up. 

The wind howled, the rain poured down in streams, the lightning 
seemed rather to burn across the sky than to flash, and the thunders 
echoed ominously from cliff to crag. 

Looking around for shelter the Bishop spied a cave, near the foot 
of a hill just opposite—near which a shepherd-boy was herding his 
flock despite the storm. The bishop hurried to the cavern; then he 
turned and called to the shepherd boy: 

“Come in here with me, friend, this cave is big enough to shelter 
the two of us.” 

“T dare not,” called back the boy, “I must watch out for the sheep 
—because there are wolves in the neighborhood !” 

“What’s that to you!” answered the Bishop. “Come in and keep 
dry.” 
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“My father commanded me,” said the boy finally. 

The Bishop turned to his followers and remarked: “Look at that 
boy. You are always telling me that I overtax my strength in work— 
and still I do far less than this shepherd boy. He has charge of a few 


animals and see to what pains and dangers he is willing to submit for 
them! And I? God has confided immortal souls to me; this boy obeys 


his father’s will despite all hardship, will I be slothful in doing God’s 
work ?” 


So are we shepherds of the souls God has confided to our care or 
influence. 


THE TALE THAT GREW IN THE TELLING 





A farmer was one day chatting with neighbors, when one of them 
said: 

“Do you know that William Smith has been stealing your carrots? 
Mrs. Brown told me that he had taken away a wagon-load the day 
before yesterday.” 

The farmer went off to Mrs. Brown and asked for further partic- 
ulars. 

“A wagon-load,” said Mrs. Brown. “I never said any such thing. 
I said Mr. Robinson had told me William Smith had carried off a small 
cart-load of your carrots.” The farmer went to Mr. Robinson. 

“T didn’t say a cart-load. All I said was that Mr. Smith had taken 
a wheelbarrowful of your carrots. Mrs. Anderson told me.” 

Mrs. Anderson declared that her story had been grossly exagger- 
ated. All she had done was to repeat what Mr. Watson had told her, 
that William Smith had carried off a bunch of carrots. 

“Well, I will go and see what Mr. Watson has to say,” replied the 
farmer. 

“All I said,” Mr. Watson declared, “was that Smith had pulled one 
of the carrots from your field and taken it away. I heard it from Mr. 
Wilkins.” 

“At last I shall get the truth of this,” said the farmer to himself ; 
and he went off to Mr. Wilkins, who laughed heartily. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “the story has certainly lost nothing in its 
travels. Why, all I told Mr. Watson was that William Smith had said 
to me the other day that your carrots looked fine and healthy and were 
ready for pulling.” 
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———] Pointed Paragraphs 











GOD’S OPEN AIR 


In the summer time the call of the great out-of-doors becomes 
almost irresistible. 

It does not take a professional poet or artist to enjoy the broaden- 
ing, strengthening, uplifting influence of the beauties of nature scat- 
tered by God’s lavish hand over lake and field and sky and woods. 

The Saints, whom we so often picture as aloof from everything 
human, were the greatest and truest lovers of nature. To St. Francis 
of Assisi every creature had a voice: the stones as well as the birds, 
the sea as well as the stars, and all sang in chorus, the praises of God, 
the Creator, the Planner and Maker of all this beauty. 

St. Francis de Paula used to walk among the flowers of the field, 
and every violet or daisy or wild flower, as he passed, called out to 
him: “Love God! Love God!” So that, in playful impatience he would 
strike them with his cane and tell them: “I hear you; I hear you; be 
still!” 

Out into the open then, and make your outings lift your heart and 
mind Godward. 


Yet, who but God, who arched the skies, 
And pours the day-spring’s living flood, 
Wondrous alike in all He tries, 
Could rear the daisy’s purple bud? 
Mould its green cup, its wiry stems, 
Its fringed border nicely spin; 
And cut the gold-embossed gem, 
That, set in silver, gleams within? 
And fling it, unrestrained and free, 
O’er hill and dale, and desert sod, 
That man, where’er he walks may see, 
In every step, the stamp of God. 


This world is given as a prize for the men in earnest; and that which 
is true of this world is truer still of the world to come—F. W. 
Robertson. 
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THE WRONG NAME 





There are vacations that are vacations, and they are good for all 
of us. 

There are vacations that are not vacations, but simply a dead loss 
tous. Such are: 

The vacation which is spent so far from a church that Mass on 
Sunday is out of the question ; 

The vacation in which all habit of study and work is played away ; 

The vacation in which late and irregular hours unfit you for your 
work ; 

The vacation in which, under the pretext of a good time, you trifle 
with your innocence and cast your modesty to the winds ; 

The vacation in which you have shared selfishly without a thought 
of the rest of the family. 

From such vacations you will reap remorse. 


SUPERHEATED JOURNALISM 





At last a paper confesses the sins of Journalism. The Chicago 
American takes exception to newspapers attributing all deaths occur- 
ring during summer to the heat—as being a slur on Chicago—the 
summer resort. 

But what about the lurid accounts of crime, the detailed accounts of 
ruined homes and marriages—the repeated stories of divorce—the 
mentioning of second and third marriages of divorcees as if these were 
honorable and respectable? 

Are not these a slur on the city? Should not these be removed 
before we carp at such slight things as attributing a death from heart- 
failure to the innocent heat? 


BOY SCOUTS! 





The “Boy Scout movement” for some time an experiment, a local 
affair—is now becoming a movement of nationwide importance. 

Mr. McAdoo issues a call to the boys in all parts of the Union to © 
join the battalions of the Boy Scouts on whose banner are blazoned 
the words honor, loyalty, duty. 

That it will appeal to the average boy can scarcely be questioned: 
give him, who reads Father Finn’s Books or Miss Waggaman’s or 
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Bonesteel’s Works—or the Castleman Series or Henty with delight, give 
him a uniform and a gun, put him under the romantic spell of a solemn 
promise made to high-sounding and general phrases, and, if we be not 
wrong, you have the heart of the boy. 

But, if this thing has to be, then let us take our own boy and give 
him a chance to unfold the romance of his nature and build up the 
man in him in surroundings that will not be harmful for his spiritual 
life—for his Faith. 

The Boy Scouts will either have the spirit indifference and natural- 
ism which is consequent on such movements when they are purely 
undenominational—or they will be under the guidance of some Y. M. 
C. A. workers who will be anything but undenominational. 

Now, if we realize, that the character of our boy will never come 
to its true development, will never be preserved against harm, unless 
his loyalty to God and Faith is just as manly, just as unwavering as 
his loyalty to country and civic duties, then we must be ready for any 
sacrifice to keep the boy in surroundings—in company and under lead- 
ership—which will provide him with the atmosphere and spirit of 
Faith. 

We waited, and prohibition was thrust upon us; we waited—and 
school-bills were forced upon us; we waited, and the filthy movies 
slipped in. Will we wait again and have the boys torn from us? Will 


we hurriedly closed the doors of the sheepfold after the wolves have 
taken the lambs? 


A REMEDY 


Writing to former Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, who is to 
conduct the campaign of “Boy Scout Week,” Cardinal Gibbons says: 

“The young boys of the nation are its fathers-to-be. We, as a 
nation, are best prepared when we train them in the right principles 
of American patriotism. To make them the fit citizens of tomorrow is 
the sacred obligation that rests upon us all. 

“The Catholic Church, with untiring efforts, seeks to train them 
from their earliest years. Religion is the basis of true citizenship for 
the young and for the old. We welcome with our fellow citizens any 
agency which, developing this religious spirit, will help train you in the 
immediate obligations and duties of citizenship. 

“The Boy Scouts, particularly in their splendid labor during the 
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war, have shown how their organization helps towards such a result. 
It is an organization that does not deny, but builds up the religious faith 
of the boy members. That exacts of him the faithful observance of all 
his religious duties. 

“Such a movement for the promotion of right citizenship has our 
hearty approval, and we recommend to the priests and laity of America, 
in answer to the call of the President, the formation of Catholic units 
of Boy Scouts. 

“Praying God’s Blessing upon the boyhood of America, I remain, 
faithfully yours, 

“ols J. CARDINAL GIBBONS.” 


MEANINGS DIFFER 





Many fond mothers often pray for their children—but their Our 
Fathers have a peculiar ring—strange to say. 

They slip very quickly and inattentively over the first invocations 
—because these regard Almighty God; with all the more earnestness 
and eagerness do they dwell on the remaining invocations. But their 
interpretation is strange. At the “daily bread” they think only of their 
bodily need ; by “their trespasses and those who trespass against them” 
they are reminded only of the insults they have received; at “all evil” 
they dwell only on the evils that befall them here. 

But what of the soul of the child? Pray for the bread of faith to 
be received in daily instructions in a good Catholic school and Catholic 
home and for the Bread of the Blessed Sacrament to be received in 
Holy Communion; pray that they may be freed from all trespasses 
against God’s law and from dangers to sin; think of the spiritual evils 
to which they may be exposed—evil company, seductions, movies and 
amusements that can sink the seeds of sin and unhappiness into those 
innocent hearts. 

Seek ye first the Kingdom of God (in the hearts of these children) 
and all else shall be added unto them. 


Now, that man who is affable in public and irritable in private is 
making a fraudulent over-issue of stock, he is as bad as a bank that 
might have four or five hundred thousand dollars of bills in circula- 
tion with no specie in the vault. . . . I tell you the home is a 
mighty test of character. What you are at home, you are everywhere, 
whether you demonstrate it or not.—Selected. 
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Catholic Events 

















On June 29, the following Redemptorist Students are to receive 
Minor Orders at the hands of His Grace, Archbishop Messmer of 
Milwaukee: FF. Lorenz, E. Kartheiser, A. Joerger, E. Fastner, T. 
Berry, L. Nugent, M. Kennedy, G. Farrell. On the same day Sub- 
diaconate will be conferred upon: J. Phillips, C. Heing, J. Zimmer, W. 
Grangell, and T. Kohnen. 

The last named five will be ordained to the diaconate on July 1, 
and to the Priesthood on the 2d. 

The ordinations are to take place at the Redemptorist House of 
Studies at Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 

* * * 


A! unique ceremony took place at St. Louis’ Church, Buffalo, re- 
cently, when twenty-five survivors of the First Communion class of the 
church in 1869 approached the altar. This fiftieth anniversary Com- 
munion has been a yearly custom for twelve years in St. Louis’ Church 
and makes a profound impression on the assembled faithful. 

* * * 


A setninary for priests has been started at Oxford, England. The 
students will prepare for the priesthood while following the University 
courses. Msgr. Stapleton Barnes, a converted clergyman, is in charge. 

* * * 

The days set for the sixteenth annual meeting of the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association are June 23-26. St. Louis, Mo., is the scene of the 
convention. 

* * * 

The Catholic Knights of America at their twentieth triennial 
Supreme Council held in St. Louis in May adopted a very strong reso- 
lution regarding the danger now imminent to our parochial schools. 

* * * 

Mrs. Josephine Byrne Sullivan-Conlon of Detroit, Mich., has been 
honored by Pope Benedict XV with the medal Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice 
in recognition of her twenty-five years service on The Michigan Cath- 
olic. She is now editor. 

* * * 

The American Bible Society finds a great field for labor in the new 
country Czecho-Slovakia. The people of the new country—Catholics 
—are going to be Christianized by the spread of Bibles! 

We do not dread the attempt in the least. We give our brethren in 
the faith the same credit for steadfastness and common sense as we 
have and we are not going to be alarmed. A Protestant Missionary 
from Mesopotamia says: “The Bible has never converted a single 
soul in this country for 200 years”. 

But what we do call attention to, is the miserable, out-of-date, 
bigotry-blind insinuation behind this wholesale distribution of Bibles 
—the old lie: The Church keeps the Bible from the people. More 
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light, American Bible Society !—you are trying to = the truth by 
a slanderous lie. 
* * * 

Herr von Bergen, a Protestant Centrist, and former counsellor of 
the legation has been appointed minister to the Holy See for the Ger- 
man Empire, succeeding the Prussian representative. 

* * * 

A Eucharistic Congress will convene at Notre Dame University, 
Notre Dame, Ind., Aug. 5,6 and 7. Rt. Rev. Jos. Schrembs of Toledo, 
Ohio, is Protector of the Priest's Eucharistic League of America, and 
chairman of all Eucharistic Congresses in the United States. 

* * * 

Archbishop John Bonzano, Apostolic Delegate to the United States, 

has gone to Italy and will be absent about four weeks. 
* * * 

On May 27 the XVI Annual Convention of the Federation of 
Catholic Societies opened in New Orleans, La. 

The Preacher of the convention sermon was Rev. George Mahony, 
C. Ss. R. 

* * * 

St. Mary’s College, Kansas celebrated the golden jubilee of the 
granting of its charter. In its beginning, in 1839, it was an Indian 
school established by the Jesuit Missionary Fathers. College work was 
begun in it in 1869. 


Holland is sometimes regarded as a Protestant country, and yet, 
between 800 and g00 Dutch priests are already working in the Cath- 
olic missions, and more than 1,000 young men are being prepared in 
Seminaries within her borders for the Apostolic life. 

* * * 

The annual report of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 
which appears in the June Annals of the Society, shows that its receipts 
in 1918 amounted to $1,064,481.27—the first time that the society has 
passed the million mark in the United States. 

* * a 

In preparation for the meeting of all the Bishops of the United 
States, Cardinal Gibbons has submitted to a special committee of Bis- 
hops a program of work to be undertaken. Its eleven articles present 
a fine summary of the situation in regard to the Holy See, Home Mis- 
sions, Foreign Missions, Social and Charitable Work, Catholic Uni- 
versity, Catholic Education, Catholic Literature, Catholic Press, Legis- 
lation, and Finances. : 


* * * 


* * * 


The International Federation of Catholic Alumnae closed its Third 
Biennial Convention on June 4, in St. Louis. They debated the Smith- 
Towner educational bill, and condemned it as un-American, undemo- 
cratic and too easily liable to be turned against the parochial schools. 
This is particularly interesting because the advocates of the objection- 
able bill are just now striving to secure the endorsement of all teachers 
and alumnae. 
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There are over 10,000,000 Negroes to be converted to Catholicity 
in the United States. Laboring at the task presently we have 186 
priests, as against 34,000 preachers who work in other communions. 
There are 475 nuns in the schools bringing hundreds of children into 
the fold each year and through their elders by the score. Of the 200,- 
ooo Negro Catholics in the United States, it is safe to say that more 
than half are converts made within the past 15 years. 


* * * 


A giant procession was recently held in London as an act of thanks- 
giving and intercession. Every guild, sodality, and confraternity was 
represented and members of almost every religious order was present 
in the habit of their institutes. 

Cardinal Bourne said: “At home there are many signs of unrest 
which only the wisest statesmanship and the prudent patience of the 
people can calm. Throughout the world sufferings of every kind, un- 
certainty as to the future, and political agitations are still disturbing 
the peace of many countries. A great conference has been sitting for 
many months in Paris. . . . ‘God has been excluded from the delib- 
erations of that assembly; and who, then, need wonder if its findings 


And conclusions has so far given little satisfaction and but scanty hope 
to the anxious world?”. 
* * * 


A subscription has been opened in Constantinople to erect a monu- 
ment in the cathedral church of that city in honor of Benedict XV, as 
the great Pontiff of the tragic days of the war and the benefactor of 
the people of the East, without distinction of race or religion. 

An eloquent commentary on the Pope’s war work. 


* * * 


Famous old St. Joseph’s College of Bardstown, Ky., at this year’s 
commencement, celebrated the 1oodth anniversary of its foundation. It 
was established by Bishop Flaget in 1819. Louis Philippe of France 
once taught French within its walls. It is now under the direction of 
the Xaverian Brothers. 

* * * 


Major General Leonard Wood delivered the address to the gradu- 
ates of St. Louis University on June sth. This was the 1oodth com- 
mencement of the institution. 


* * * 


A school for disabled soldiers in which they can learn some useful 
trade was opened at the Catholic University of America by the National 
Catholic War Council. This is the first attempt of this kind in this 
country. And the Federal Board of Vocational Training is watching 
the results. The system is a venture; if the experiment satisfies, it will 
be extended. 

The school is in full operation. It is under the direction of the 
Xaverian Brothers. 
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The Liguorian Question Box 











(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis, 
Sign all Questions with name and address.) 


Is it a sin to eat mince-meat pie on 
Friday? 

Mince-meat pie like many other 
things may be had genuine or imitated. 
Genuine mince-meat pie contains meat 
and hence may not be eaten on Friday. 
Mince-meat pie, which contains no 
meat,—and in regard to such things 
you may be guided by what is generally 
known about mince-meat as sold on the 
market,—would not come under the 
Friday law. 

Can the Pope grant a dispensation to 
use some substitute for wine at Mass? 

The word “wine” may be taken in 
two senses: 

I. In a strict sense: the pure juice 
of the grape in that state of fermenta- 
tion which we ordinarily call “wine”. 
And then we would say: 

1) The pure juice of the grape in 
any form,—so long as fermentable — 
would be valid if used for the Mass; 
—because such a liquid would still be 
truly “fruit of the vine” (Luke xxii, 18. 
Mt. xxvi, 29), in the natural condition 
and essentially the same substance as 
wine. 


2) But this use would not be allowed 
except with the permission of the Holy 
See; because, not having been used by 
Christ and the Church under ordinary 
circumstances, it would not be justified, 
as a rule, except by some grave reason 
on which the Holy See alone has the 
right to decide. 

II. In a somewhat wider sense the 
word “wine” may be used for “all pure 
juice of the grape-vine” in whatever 
form,—and then we would answer: no, 
not even the Pope could allow the use 
of any other substance than the pure 
fruit of the grape-vine,—for the sim- 
ple reason, that we have no reason to 
suppose that in a matter, determined by 
Christ, the Pope has any power to in- 
troduce a change. 

Can the indulgences of the five Scap- 
ulars be gained by wearing the Scap- 
ular Medal? and must the medal be 
blessed, if the wearer is already en- 
rolled? 

To both questions,—yes. 


My confessor always asks me to tn- 
clude the mortal sins of my past life. 
Why does he ask me to do this? If it 
is necessary or very useful to include 
these sins, when and with what formula 
should I do this? 

I. The confessor asks you to do this 
for several reasons well worthy of con- 
sideration. 

a) For your own benefit. 1) When 
you have only venial sins to confess, 
you cannot well say the act of contri- 
tion (attrition) : “because by these sins 
I have lost heaven and deserved hell”; 
for, it is plain, such sins do not bring 
on you this punishment. Whereas by 
the mortal sins of the past, you have 
really deserved that punishment. Be- 
sides, you can more surely make a true 
act of sorrow and firm purpose never 
to commit those sins again—because of 
their gravity. 2) Moreover, for all 
sins we take on ourselves the obligation 
of suffering a certain amount of tem- 
poral punishment, which is not always 
removed when the sin is forgiven. This 
remaining temporal punishment must 
be removed by voluntary selfdenials, 
or bearing life’s trials and afflictions— 
or by the pains of purgatory. Now, 
when you mention those sins in confes- 
sion, you bring them under the influ- 
ence of the sacrament, and thus, the 
temporal punishment is removed more 
surely and completely. 

b) For the priest’s benefit. The priest 
dare not give absolution unless he has 
reasonable certainty that the penitent 
confesses sins, with true sorrow and 
purpose of amendment. As we showed 
above, these are more certainly and 
manifestly present if mortal sins of the 
past are remembered together with the 
venial sins committed since the last 
confession. 


What is meant by mental prayer? 

By mental prayer we mean, in short, 
a prayer which you make up in your 
own mind, by reflecting upon some 
spiritual truth, applying it to the con- 
duct of your daily life, and asking God 
for the graces you need to carry out 
the resolutions thus formed. 
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How would one explain the histori- 
cal fact that whenever oracles were 
consulted, or signs or omens heeded, 
in ancient history, success always at- 
tended if the inquirers took the ad- 
vice, and failure if they disregarded it? 

History shows that the advice of the 
oracles and soothsayers was often so 
ambiguous as to leave the inquirer to 
decide for himself which course to 
pursue in his enterprise, so that if he 
failed, he thought he misinterpreted 
the advice, and if he succeeded he 
thought it was due to his following 
the advice. Often, perhaps, the ans- 
wers of the oracles and soothsayers 
showed an altogether preternatural 
knowledge; from which we conclude 
that, in such cases, it was the demons 
who spoke through these oracles and 
priests. 

Is there any part during the Mass 
when a person in passing before the 
altar or leaving the Church should 
genuflect on both knees? If so, men- 
thon the part. 

a) If it were necessary to leave dur- 
ing the elevation of the host and chal- 
ice. b) If one had to leave while the 
priest is turned to the people with the 
ciborium or actually distributing Holy 
Communion. Otherwise there seems to 
be no reason for making a double genu- 
flection. 


In making a general confession, may 
we deliberately omit a sin of our past 
life, provided of course, that the sin 
in question was once confessed in a 
good confession? 

Yes; for in that case, the sin has 
already been confessed as much as the 
law of confession requires. 


Some time ago I heard a priest say 
something about the ecclesiastical law 
on affinity. Although mere curiosity 
prompts me to ask, still I wish you 
would explain in your Question Box 
what the Church law means by affin'ty. 

Affinity is the relationship that exists 
between a married person and the 
blood relatives of his consort. Thus 
a marr‘ed man is related by affinity to 
the blood relatives of his wife, while 
she is related by affinity to the rela- 
tives of her husband. Affinity is an in- 
validating matrimonial impediment. 


Thus a widower can not validly marry 
any person related to his deceased 
wife in the direct line of consanguinity, 
nor her sister, aunt, niece or first cou- 
Similarly a widow cannot marry 


sin. 
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the corresponding relatives of her de- 
ceased husband. 

Is the Anglican Church the same 
as the Episcopal Church? How far do 
they differ from the Catholic Church? 

1. Anglicanism is the Established or 
Official religion of England, which 
dates from the time of Henry VIII or 
rather from the complete break with 
Rome under Queen Elizabeth, who, in 
1559, imposed the “Art of Uniformity”, 
by which the “Prayer Book” (compiled 
under Edward VI, 1552) became the 
rule of faith for all Englishmen; and 
later, the “Act of Supremacy”, by 
which she became practically “Papess” 
of the English Church. She chose as 
her title: “Supreme governor”’—she 
should have said,—governess. 

As is natural to error, the Anglican 
Church divided into widely differing 
sects, which are generally reduced to 
three: High Church, Low Church and 
Broad Church. 

Now when English colonists came to 
America, they continued their religious 
affiliations. But since, after the War 
of Independence, they could hardly call 
themselves Anglicans, they came to be 
known by a wider name (which how- 
ever is not very characteristic) Epis- 
copalians. They not only maintain the 
differences found in the Anglican 
church, but succeeded in disintegrating 
into even more numerous parties. 

2. The Church of England as well 
as our Episcopalians officially con- 
demn: the system and authority of the 
Catholic Church; the infallibility and 
supremacy of the Pope; the doctrine of 
Purgatory; the invocation of Saints; 
the sacrifice of the Mass; veneration 
of relics; merits of the saints. (cf. 
Encyclopedia Americana.) 

However, some divisions of Angli- 
canism and Episcopalianism accept 
some or all of these points of doctrine. 

Can the sign of the Cross be made 
with other words than: “In the name 
of the Father, etc.”? And are the 
words necessary to gain the indul- 
gence? 

By “the Sign of the Cross” is ordi- 
narily meant the sign and the words 
mentioned. The sign without those 
words, or with other words of bless- 
ing, would be an act of private devo- 
tion.—To gain the indulgence, however, 
the sign and the words referred to are 
required. 
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Some Good Books 

















The Words of Life. By Rev. C. C. 
Martindale, S. J. P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 


This little book is all the author 
would have it to be. It is not an ex- 
hortation to you to become a Catholic, 
nor an exhaustive instruction about 
Catholic belief as we are informed in 
the postscript,—but it is written for 
the learning convert, and hence is a 
scheme of Catholic belief into which a 
man can fit whatever else he learnt, 
as we are told in the prefatory note. 
It is logical in arrangement of data, 
sketchy in form, and comprehensive in 
matter. The earnest Catholic has in it 
a vest-pocket friend that will stand him 
in good stead in solving the difficulties 
of honest inquirers. 


Cantica Sacra, in honor of the 
Blessed Sacrament and the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, by S. E. Bottigliero, ar- 
ranged for I. Tenor, 2. Tenor, and 
Bass. Score $0.60. Voice parts each 
$0.40. 

Solemn Vespers of Bl. Virgin for 
Quartet and Chorus, by Fred W. Good- 
rich. Complete with Antiphons $0.50. 

Select Chants especially for Benedic- 
tion, by Fred W. Goodrich. Vol. III. 
$0.60. J. Fischer & Bro., Astor Place, 
N. Y. 


The first of these is one of the most 
fitting contributions to Church music 
composed in recent years. The move- 
ment throughout the pieces is solemn 
and inspiring, the harmony rich and 
varied. The different compositions are 
not beyond the capabilities of the hum- 
blest choir. 


In the Solemn Vespers, Fred W. 
Goodrich has achieved a task which 
should be in the hands of every Cath- 
olic organist. The verses alternate be- 
tween the full chords of the ever sacred 
Gregorian and the masterly production 
of Mr. Goodrich. 


The Select Chants are modelled upon 
the Vatican version. The various O 
Salutaris’ and Tantum Ergo’s inspire 
devotion. The charming feature about 
these compositions is that they omit all 
useless repetition. They can be mas- 
tered in a very short time by any school 


choir. Those who direct children’s 
choir will have a real treasure in these 
Select Chants. 


A Summary of Indulgences Granted 
to the Three Orders of St. Francis. 
Seiz Bros., New York. 

The very wide circle of children of 
St. Francis will welcome this little 
brochure of some sixty pages. Its 
title gives the substance of its con- 
tents. However not all the indul- 
gences given in the pamphlet are speci- 
fically granted to Three Orders only, 
thus the booklet will be of interest 
even to those who do not belong to 
the Order. 


Mysticism—True and False, by Dom 
S. Louismet, O. S. B. P. J. Kenedy & 
Son. $1.90. 


By this third volume on Mysticism, 
Dom S. Louismet has presented us 
with a lucid and definite notion of the 
mystical life. I am certain that any- 
one who has read these books is al- 
ready in a more intimate communion 
with God; realizes that the Mystical 
Life is simply “a conscious, sustained, 
loving attention to God”. The clear 
and simple style of the author at once 
putting the book within the grasp of 
all minds, omitting all unnecessary dic- 
tion and terminology, is a quality 
worthy of admiration. The two chap- 
ters on False Mysticism within the 
Church; Jansenism or rigorism, and its 
opposite extreme Quietism or laxism, 
exhibit the eminent qualities of the 
author in their clearness and precision. 
In the first the author shows how the 
death blow was given to rigorism by 
Pope Pius X in his decrees concerning 
daily communion for all classes of 
Christians, and even for little children; 
in the second, how the principles of 
Quietism were condemned by Popes 
Innocent XI and XII. 

The correct and sensible view of 
Mysticism by the author, being also 
very practical, will undoubtedly appeal 
to all. We will look forward with 
pleasure to the next volume, “The Art 
of Communing with God”, in prepara- 
tion by the same author. 
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Lucid Intervals 

















She—What would you do if you were 
in my shoes? 

He—Get a pair about four sizes 
larger. 


Lieutenant Barclay (at gas defense 
drill) —Now be sure to get those masks 
on right, because if you don’t at the 
front you'll get a whiff of gas, say this 
afternoon, and you won’t know any- 
thing about it until the next afternoon 
about 4 o’clock; then you'll drop dead 
suddenly—and wonder why! 


His own Vacuum-Bottle-Agent — 
“This vacuum bottle will keep anything 
hot or cold for seventy-two hours.” 

Mr. Tipples—“Don‘t want it. If I 
have anything worth drinking I don’t 
want to keep it seventy-two hours.” 


A certain college president wore side- 
whiskers. Whenever he suggested re- 
moving them, there was a division of 
opinion in the family. One morning 
he entered his wife’s dressing-room 
razor in hand, with his right cheek 
shaved smooth. 

“How do you like it, my dear?” he 
asked. “If you think it looks well, I 
will shave the other side, too.” 


Mandy—‘“Rastus, you all knows dat 
yo remind me of dem dere flyin’ ma- 
chines ?” 

Rastus—“No, Mandy, how’s dat?” 

Mandy—“Why, becays youse no good 
on earth.” 


He was a very excited orator and 
discoursed at length on what he con- 
sidered to be the principles of his op- 
ponents. After a voluminous display 
of words he wound up with: 

“Believe me, friends, if it were pos- 
sible to place these men on an unin- 
habited island where human foot had 
never trod, it would not be five min- 
utes before they had their hands in the 
pockets of the naked savages.” 


Captain (angrily)—Button up that 
coat, you'll catch cold. 

Married Recruit (absently)—Yes, my 
dear. 


Mrs. Smith—Then you and young 
Mr. Sarp are not on speaking terms 
any more? 

Mrs. Howard—No, indeed! The last 
time I met him I told him my husband 
had locomotive attacksia, and the young 
whippersnapper had the impudence to 
ask if he whistled at crossings. 


A Mr. Cobb has married a Miss 
Webb. He knew that they were meant 
to be joined as soon as he spied her. 


The day was drawing to-a close. 
Judge, jurors, witnesses, and lawyers, 
all were growing weary. Counsel for 
the prosecution was cross-examining 
the defendant. 

“Exactly how far is it between the 
two towns?” he asked at length. 

For some time Paddy stood thinking, 
then, “About four miles as the cry 
flows,” came the answer. 

“You mean ‘as the flow cries!’” cor- 
rected the man of law. 

The judge leaned forward. “No,” 
he remarked suavely, “he means ‘as the 
fly crows.’” 

And they all looked at one another, 
feeling that something was wrong 
somewhere. 


Teacher— Tommy, do you know 
“How doth the little busy bee”? 

Tommy—No, ma’am; I only know 
he doth it. 


“Maw, these pants are too tight; they 
are tighter than my skin.” 

“No, Willie, they can’t be tighter 
than your skin,” his mother answered. 

“Yes, they are, maw; I can sit down 
in my skin, but I can’t sit down in 
these pants.” 


A lady who was riding in a train 
was much disgusted at the persistent 
snuffling of a boy sitting next to her. 
At last she could stand it no longer. 

“Have you a_ handkerchief?” 
asked, in her most appealing tones. 

“Yes,” said the boy, “but. I don’t 
lend it to strangers.” 


she 











Redemptorist Burses 


Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the burses 
shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily Holy Com- 
munions and daily special prayers that shall be offered up by our Professed 


Students for the founders and associate founders of Redemptorist Scholar- 
ships. 


Burse of St. Alphonsus (St. Alphonsus Parish, New Orleans, La.). 2,495.46 
Burse of St. Mary (St. Mary’s Parish, New Orleans, La.) 
Burse of St. Joseph 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Alphonsus Parish, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.) 


Burse of St. Francis of Assisi 


Burse of O. Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, Denver, 
Col.) cs erect Fs ESOC Say tbe cae Ph gles added eawoteee eeceeses 99.00 
Burse of St. Gerard Majella (St. Michael’s Parish, Chicago, Ill.).... 3,577.00 | 


Burse of the Little Flower 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help and St. Alphonsus, (Fresno, 





